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will then have but a faint idea of the character | 
which you sustain in his sight.’ 
‘O mamma, I do indeed feel that I am a great 
sinner.’ 
‘I am rejoiced, Sarah, to hear you say so; for | 
it was for such that Christ suffered the accursed | 
death of the cross; and thus a way was opened, | 
by which God might save the sinner, and be just. | 
He invites you to come now,and wash in the foun- | 
tain, which he has opened for sin aad uacleanness. | 
Begin now to love and obey him, and he will | 
henceforward be your friend and guide.’ \ 
‘Ah, mamma, 1 am afraid he will not. receive | 
me, I have been so ungrateful; for in addition to | 
all his other mercies, he has given me friends to 
teach me my duty, but I have slighted all their | 
instructions. O my dear mother, how sinful I | 
have been!’ 
‘ Cherish these feelings, my daughter; they are | 
the effects of the operations of the Holy Spirit, 1 
doubt not upon your heart. Seek God by prayer, 


teaches us the way, the truth, and the life. I must 
now leave you, to attend to some very important 
duties; but before I go, let me entreat you not to 
let the Spirit strive in vain.’ E. 








NARRATIVE. 











From the S. §. Treasury. 


THE SICK 8S. 8S. TEACHER. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 
From ‘ Charles Clifford,’ an original work just published 


‘Why does my little daughter look so disconso- | by the American Sunday School Union. 


Jate this bright afternoon? The cheerful sun laughs | 


at your sadness, and all nature looks gay and ani-(| er so pale and weak, it used tou make him very 


mated. 
stead of vanishing, grows darker.’ 


Come cheer, up!—What! the cloud, in- | sorry. 


The affectionate little boy did not know 
that his mother was going into a consumption: 


‘Stop, dear mamma, I surely have good | but he plainly perceived that something was the 


reason to weep. My Sabbath school teacher is 
sick, very sick, indeed. I visited her yesterday 
in recess. I thought you could have no objection; 
for Mary Davis told me that Miss N wished 
to see all her class once more. O you don’t know 
how pale and sick she looked. When we en- 
tered the room, she was sitting bolstered up ina 
great easy-chair. In her hand she held the very 
Bible I have seen her have so manytimes at Sabbath 
school. She spoke to us all, andsmiled so affec- 
tionately that really, mamma, I could scarcely re- 
frain from weeping.’ 

‘ That is rather a strange reason for weeping, 
Sarah,’ said her mother, ‘because Miss N. re- 
eeived you so kindly.’ 

‘O that was not the cause, exactly; but it made 
me think how ungrateful and inattentive I had 
been to all her former goodness. Only think, it 
was but the last Sabbath when she talked to us so 
earnestly about the Saviour; and when she urged 
us, with tears in her eyes, to love God and be- 
come good. I turned a deaf ear to her entreaties, 
and was engaged in drawing figures in my book.’ 

‘Indeed, my child, I do not wonder at your 





. sadness, but remember that you have not only 


disobeyed your kind teacher, but the great and 
glorious God. To him alone you are accounta- 
ble. He has commanded us not to think our own 
thoughts, nor do our own actions on his holy day. 
You, my dear S , have been violating these 
wise and holy laws. He also says in his word, 
that whoever offends or does wrong in one point, 
is guilty of all; and upon every soul that sinneth, 
he has denounced death. Therefore, my child, 
you perceive you stand condemned, and justly 
deserve the wrath of one, who cannot look upon 
sin with the least degree of allowance. Should 
we multiply this sin by the many millions you 





., Nave committed,*in thought, word and deed, you 


matter. Little boys often take more notice than 
those around them suppose. Charles could see 
that his mother never walked out, and that she 
could scarcely get into the carriage without being 
helped. And then she lay upon the bed almost 
all day, and was often taking medicines, and had 
a cough which seemed to give her great pain. 

On a fine spring morning, Mrs. Clifford was 
sittigg by a window, where she could look out 
and see the boats upon the river. She had her 
Bible lying by her, in which she had been read- 
ing. While she sat there, Charles came running 
in with a nosegay of flowers, and said ‘ Dear 
mother, see what a beautiful bunch of flowers I 
have got out of the green-house. Will you not 
come and walk in the garden? O, do, mother; the 
pinks are all coming up in the border, and every 
thing is so beautiful.’ 

‘ My dear little boy,’ said Mrs. Clifford, ‘I am 
unable to walk out with you; I am too. weak.’ 

Charles. But, mother, what makes you so 
weak? Are you unwell? 

Mrs. Clifford. Yes, Charles, 1 am very un- 


well. I do not think I shall ever walk out any 
more. 
Charles. Oh, yes, mother, I hope you will 


walk out a great many times. And when the new 
summer-house is finished, we will all go and drink 
tea there; and Mary says that her doll is to have 
| a new frock; and to sit at the table. 

Mrs. C. My son, do you try to remember all 
the good things I have been teaching you? 

Charles. Yes, mother, and I. say the little 
prayers you taught me, and read in my little Bi- 
ble every day. . 

Mrs. C. l hope you will always remember to 
do so, and never forget what your mother has 
told you. I wish you and Mary to love God 
above all things. Every day since you were born 

















and the reading of that blessed volume, which | live in this world forever, 





When little. Chaites Clifford saw his dear moth- ! 


I have prayed that the Lord wayld bléss you, and 
make you good children. 

Charles. I wish to be a good boy, and to be 
like the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mrs. C. But if 1 should go away, and you 
should not see me for a great while, do you think 
you would remember the good things Ihave taught 
you? 

When Mrs. Clifford said this the tears began 
to. come in her eyes; and little Charles drew very 
near to her, and looked very sorrowful. He then 
looked up in his mother’s face, and said, 

‘ Dear mother, you are not going away to leave 
me, are you?’ 

Mrs. C. I cannot be always with you, my 
dear, and when Iam gone, you must remember 
how much I have desired that you may be the 


| Lord’s child. 


Charles. Yes, 1 will, indeed; but where are 
you going, mother? 
Mrs. C. You know, Charles, that we cannot 


Some of these days we 
must all die, and go to another world? Do you 
know what death is? 

Charles. Oh, yes, 1 saw the gardener’s son 
when he was dead. He was almost as white as 
snow, and when | put my hand upon his face, I 


| was afraid, because it was as cold as marble. 


wMrs..C. We must all die. Mv little son must 


| die; your father must dic, and I must die.- But 


if we believe on the Lord Jesus Christ we shall 
all meet again in heaven. 

Charles. Yes, aunt Esther says that there will 
| be no sorrow or distress in heaven for ever and 

ever. 

Mrs. C. Before a great. while every one of us 
will be dead, Our bodies will be Jaid under the 
ground; but if we are the Lord’s children, our 
souls will be in heaven. 

Charles, Mother, I do not like to hear you 
talk so.. I do not like to think that you and my 
dear father are to die. 

Mrs. C. 1 do not wish to distress my little son, 
but you ought sometimes to think of these things. 
The time will come when we must part from one 
another for a little while. And I think it is likely 
I shall go away first. 

When Charles heard this he threw his arms 
around his mother’s neck, and wept as if his little 
heart would break. And his mother wept too, so 
that it was some time before she could say any 
thing. At last Charles said, 

Oh, my dear mother, now I know what you 
mean by going away. You mean that you are 
going away to heaven. Oh, what shall I do!— 
what shall I do! I will go and pray to the Lord to 
make you well. We cannot do without you. It 
would kill me, I am sure if you were to die, 

Mrs. C. Well, my child, we will not talk 
any more of this. Only I hope you will never 
forget that your dear mother wished and prayed, 
above ail things, that her ‘little son and daughter 
might be pious children. I am sure that the 
Lord who takes care of these beautiful flowers, 
will take care of my little children. Now wipe 
your eyes, and let me ‘kiss you, and then you may 
go out to your sister, for I hear her calling you. 

* * * * « : 

Several weeks passed by and Mrs. Clifford be- 
came every.day more weak. At last she was en- 
tirely confined to her bed. And as she could not 
speak without pain, the little children were not 
allowed to go very often into her chamber. This 
made Charles grieve very much, for he now be- 
gan to think that his mother would indeed be 
taken from him; and even little Mary saw that 
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something more than common was the matter. | 


Charles slept in a room up stairs, in a small 
bed near his father’s. One morning, long before 
it was day-light, he was awakened by his aunt, 
who seemed to be weeping. 

As soon as he could get his clothes on, Miss 
Esther took him into his mother’s chamber.— 
There was a lamp burning in the entry, but the 
room was almost dark. Charles saw his father 
leaning over the side of the bed, where Mrs. 
Moore, the nurse, was holding his mother in her 
arms. Charles was shocked when he saw~ how 
ghastly his dear mother looked, and how hardly 
she breathed. 

Mrs. Clifford was dying. She could scarcely 
speak; but when she saw her son coming towards 
the bed, she stretched out her pale thin hands, 
and seemed to smile. Charles came near his 
mother, and heard her say, ‘My son, my son, 
love and serve God; remember your dying moth- 
er’s words, love and serve God!’ She could say 
no more, but sank back into the nurse’s arms. 
Then she made a sign that she wished_her son to 
come to the bed, and after Charles had kissed her 
cold lips, she seemed to fall inte a kind of sleep. 
Her breath became shorter, and shorter, and at 
last she lay quite still, with her eyes fixed as if 
they had been glass. 





ION. 


RELIG 


“Written for the Youths Companion. 
THE LOST PEARL—Familiar Conversations. 
Secand Evening. 

Lucius. You remember mother, you left off just 
as they had lost the Pearl. 

Mother. But what ails you, Clara, my dear? 
you have looked sosad all day—come tell me the 
reason, we cannot go on until you all look cheer- 
ful. 

Clara. O, mother, I have been thinking how 
the unhappy. family suffered—their . misfortune 
makes me sad. 

Mother. It was a sad affair, my chilgren, but I 
have good news for you this evening; socheer up, 
Clara, and I will_proceed. They searched for the 
Pearl in vain. Their estate went with the Pearl, 
and they were almost immediately reduced to 
poverty. Their kind Parent was displeased with 


their ingratitude and disobedience and could not | == 


assist them. But the loss of their inheritance 
was not the only sufferings, that resulted from the 
loss of the Pearl, other evils now began to crowd 
uponthem. They had children, and these children 
did not love and esteem each other, nor respect at 
all their Parent’s benefactor. In short they had 
not the Pearl to exert its sanctifying, enlighten- 
ing and purifying influence upon their hearts, 
and those hearts became the seats of the most 
vile thoughts and injurious passions. But I will 
not describe all their sufferings, or longer dwell 
upon the most painful part of theirhistory. Enough 
I perceive has been already stated to call forth your 
tears. The family tncreased, and the children hat- 
ed all that was good and virtuous and innocent; 
killed each other and became even so completely 
subject to sin, that they no longer desired to find 
the lost Pearl. 

Frederick. Impossible! they could not have 
ceased looking for that,—but we are longing to 
know, ma, if the Pearl was ever found, and what 
became of it. 

Mother. The Pearl was found, and the benev- 
olent individual who found it, sacrificed his life for 


it; I cannot tell you all that he suffered in finding |. 


and restoring this precious Pearl. After he obtain- 
ed it, he went to the family and told themthe good 
news, that the Pearl was found. He held out 
the prize, once lost but found again, and. invited 
the family to receive it. 

Clara. O how glad these-.needy men must 
have been, and how eagerly they must have re- 
ceived the Pearl. 

Mother. I fear to tell you, how strangely and 
basely they acted. No—they did not receive the 
Pearl. 














Lucius, But, ma, was it not because they did 
not believe it was the right Pearl? 

Mother. No, my dear, the finder exhibited sat- 
isfactory proof that this was the true Pearl— 
nay more, the Pearl proved itseif, for it made.all 
who recejved it to approach nearer and nearer 
to the state in which the former possessors of this 
Pearl were. But they not only rejected the Pearl, 
they hated and persecuted the good man who 
found and restored.it to their hands, and after he 
had appealed to them for a few years they cruel- 
ly .killed: him. 

Elizabeth. Murdered Innocence! Was it not 
enough for them to refuse the precious Pearl? 
How could they have acted so cruelly towards so 
good a friend, so great a benefactor. 

Mother, Yes, they killed him, and now one 
word more concerning this good. man and.I. will 
propose a question to all of you.. The good man 
blessed his enemies at his death, and forgave 
them all their cruelty towards him. He further 
appointed a number of kind individuals, who had 
received the Pearl, and who were members of the 
family, to continue proclaiming that the Pearl was 
found, and invite all their brethren to receive it. 
The question is for you all. Could any thing 
justify these men in acting so strangely and cru- 
elly? I will wait your answers You are all 
silent, and J conclude all agreed that nothing 
could justify such conduct, or even justify them 
now ih rejecting the Pearl. 

Lucius. Did you say, ma, this people were now 
hving? 

Mother. Yes, they still live, and some of them 
still reject the Pearl. 

Lucius. But when, ma? I’m sure I have never 
heard of them, nor can I think on what part of 
the earth they live, and they cannot possess the 
same reason that we do. 

Mother. I will leave this interesting question, 
to be answered by yourself, and the rest may each 
assist you in sulving it. For your encourage- 
ment I will tell you, that there are several books 
in the library which contain some interesting facts 
about the Pearl,and one in the possession of each 
of you, that contains a complete history of it. 

[ To be continued.]} 





LEARNING. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
I will not trouble my Teacher again. 

** Well, I don’t care; I won’t try to write com- 
position. It never will do me any good,” said 
Caroline, to her school-mate Mary, as she erased 
from her slate what her kind Teacher had written. 

Mary. ‘‘ Oh Caroline, do not talk so, for you 
know that Miss C. requires nothing of us that 
will not be beneficial. She told you to describe 
Italy. First tell about the country, then the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants, and— 

Caroline. ‘‘ Don’t begin to tutor me. I shall 
not write, and when I make such an expression as 
this, the case is decided. I don’t care if Miss C. 
is mad with me.”’ 

This conversation, having been carried on in a 
loud whisper, was overheard by the Instructress, 
who then seated herself by her undutiful pupil. and 
attempted to convince her that she was wrong. 

Miss C. ‘‘My dear Caroline, you say that if 
you do write, you will be none the better for it, 
Were you separated from. your friends, would it 
not, be. pleasant to write to them? and do you not 
suppose that ladies can do much good by writing? 

Caroline. ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

Miss C. You say also, that you care not if I 
am- mad, with you. Know, my dear, that I am 
not troubled with madness; but I am often grieved 
to find, that those dear children. for whose tempo- 
ral and eterna}. interest I feel. great anxiety, ap- 
pear not to regard it themselves.’’, 

Miss C. then called a grammar class to recite 
and Caroline proceeded slowly to join it. Those, 
who were determined to obey their Teacher and 
write composition on the ensuing day, were re- 


folded. Soon as the recitation was over, ‘‘ there.” 
said Caroline, ‘‘did you not see how sober Mrs 
C. looked? EF knew she would be mad; but I mean 
to have my own way.” 

At, recess, Miss C. took her unhappy scholar 
aside. ‘‘ Caroline,” said she, ‘‘ you are unhappy 
now, and cause me to beso. It grieves me much 
to find that you do not love me.” 

Caroline could not bear to be accused of dis- 
liking her who had always been affectionate, and 
she immediately burst into tears, exclaiming, at 
the same moment, ‘‘ OhI do love you. Can you 
forgive me?” 

Miss C, ‘‘ Certainly, my dear, and I shall love 
you more for feeling humble enough to ask for- 
giveness.”’ 

Caroline. ‘‘I have not had a happy moment 
this morning, and I do promise my beloved teach- 
er that I will never trouble her, again, in this 
manner. ; 

Pittsfield, N. H. 
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MORALITY. ~ 








Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF LYDIA BELMONT. 
[Continued from page 194.] 

Some days afterward, Lydia saw from her win- 
dow the little Louisa, holding in her arms some- 
thing which she could hardly carry. When she 
had reached the gate of the castle, she stopped, 
and looked through the key-hole, not daring to 
ring the bell. Lydia ran down to meet her, and 
what was her surprise to see in the arms of Lou- 
isa a little lamb not more than a fortnight old. 
It had been given to Louisa by a farmer, and 
she, having decorated it with a garland of flowers, 
came to make a present of it to Lydia. 

In the midst of her joy, Lydia remembered that 
her mother had intended to give something to the 
little girl, and begging her to wait a moment, she 
ran to show the lamb to her mother. She return- 
ed with a crown of six francs, but Louisa refused 
to receive it, saying that the lamb had cost her 
nothing, and that her mother had forbidden her 
to receive any money. 7 

‘* But at least,” said Lydia, ‘‘ you will not re- 
fuse to breakfast with me,” and having seated her 
upon the bank, she ran to the pantry for a cake, 
with her mother’s permission, and to the garden 
for some strawberries and- cherries. They eat 
together with a very good appetite, and were 
sorry when they were obliged to separate. Lydia 
then gave her some fruit for her brother, and 
Louisa having tenderly kissed the lamb, took 
leave of Lydia, recommending to her to take good 
care of the little creature, to give it warm milk 
two or three times a day, and to, put it in her 
chamber at night. 

It will be easily believed that from this day, 
Lydia devoted a part of her play time, to the care 
of her little pet. The pleasure which it gave her 
led her naturally to think of Louisa; and she 
could not help remarking to ,her mother, that the 
little girl’s manners were as perfectly gentle and 
polite, as if she had always associated with the 
best. company. Her {mother accounted for this, 
by saying that true politeness springs from the 
disposition of the heart, and where one is modest 
and benevolent, may be formed in the lowest cir- 
cles as well as the highest. 

In the course of the summer, one of Lydia’s 
cousins came to make her. a visit. Henrietta 
was about Lydia’s age, and they took a great 
deal of pleasure in each other’s society. One day, 
a lady, who was an intimate friend. of the family, 
called, and presented each of the. little girls with 
a satin workbag, embroidered with gold. In each 
bag there was.a needle book with needles, silk, @ 
silver thimble, a pair of scissors,.and a mpslin 
band, basted upon.a pattern for a worked collar. 

Henrietta, though of an. amiable disposition, 
was extremely careless. She had: the habit of 
leaving. her books, her, dolls, and playthings in 











quested to raise their hands. aroline’s were 


every corner of the house, so:that she often [ost 
them, or recovered them, entirely spoiled, The 
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lady who presented her with the bag, being aware two beautiful dolls. They conjectured immedi- 


of this defect, recommended that she would be 
particularly careful in this instance, and required 
that both the cousins should bring their bags, 
when they should return her visit. 

Fora few days, Henrietta took very good care 
of her new acquisition. One morning she and 
Lydia took their work to a. little paviilion in the 
garden, and after they had finished working they 
went to gather flowers in the garden. Henrietta, 
finding that her bag was in the way, laid it upun 
the turf, and went on arranging her flowers. Pre- 
sently Lydia’s little lamb put his head through 
the railing; Henrietta ran to it, caressed it, let it 
eat from her hand, and continued to play with it, 
till she recollected that she had hardly time to 
dress for dinner. The bag had been left upon the 
turf,and was forgotten. In the evening when Hen- 
rietta wished to resume her work, she remembered 
where it had been left, and went in search of it. 
She found it, but in a most deplorable condition. 
Tt was all in tatters, tovered with mud, the mus- 


- Henrietta remained at first in stupid amaze- 
ment; at length she began to examine the arti- 
cles, in detail, and when she saw them entirely 
spoiled, she could not refrain from tears and 
sobs. The gardener, hearing her cries, ran from 
the other end of the garden to see what was the 
matter. She related her misfortune, and asked 
who could have played her such a malicious trick. 
The gardener replied that he did not doubt that it 
was the little dog, whom he had seen playing there. 

Henrietta could find nothing else to do, but to 
pick up the pieces and carry them into the house. 
Here she found pity even from those who blamed 
her negligence, and Lydia wept with her while 
she tried to console her. The next day, Henri- 
etta observed to Lydia that what gave her the 
most pain was the thought that Mrs. Granville, 
who had given her the bag, would be informed of 
her negligence, and would be displeased with her. 
‘* But,” added she, ‘‘ the chamber-maid says that 
she has a piece of satin of the same color as my 
bag, and that her cousin, who is a milliner, would 
embroider it like the other, and make a needle- 
book. So you see I should only have to buy some 
muslin, and to copy the pattern, and Mrs. Gran- 
ville would know nothing of the matter. You 


every body not to tell her a word of what has 
happened.”’ 

** You know how much I love you, dear Hen- 
rietta,” replied Lydia, ‘‘ and how sorry I am for 
your misfortune. But I cannot approve of the 
plan you propose, and I am sure that you do not 
approve it yourself, at the bottom of your heart. 
How dreadful it would be to hear praises which 
you did not merit! Even if you were not discov- 
ered you would be. unhappy, and if you were 
found out, what would become of you?” 

‘Ah, you are right,” cried Henrietta, throw- 
‘ing herself into her cousin’s arms. ‘‘I see now 


conduct as I proposed. ‘There is nothing to be 
done but to-.confess the whole to Mrs. Granville. 
But how ashamed I shall be!” 

Some days after,this, Mrs. Belmont and all her 
family received qn invitation to visit Mrs. Gran- 
ville. ‘*‘ Mamma,” said Lydia, ‘‘I believe it 
will be better not to carry my bag, for it might 
mortify poor Henrietta. And yet I should not 
like to displease: Mrs. Granville, who.deésired,me 
to bring it with me.”’ Lydia’s mother was mugh 

leased with her delicacy and generosity. As 

ts. Granville would undoubtedly appreciate her 
motive’ for leaving her bag at home, she had 
better do so... 

_Poor Henrietta,.who had long anticipated this 
visit with the most lively impatience, would now 
have gladly remained at home. She was very 
pensive while.they were on the way, though Lydia 
took all possible pains to enliven her. When they 


ately that these presents were intended for them; 
and this thought augmented Henrietta’s grief and 
confusion. Mrs. Granville soon inquired of Lydia 
if she had finished her muslin collar. ‘‘ Yes Mad- 
am,” replied Lydia. 
‘*¢ And why then have you not brought it with 
you, my dear? I have no.doubt that it is executed 
with much neatness. Is yours too finished, Hen- 
rietta?”? Poor Henrietta burst into tears; her 
aunt explained the cause of her tears, and the sor- 
row she had felt for her negligence. She also 
stated the reason of Lydia’s bag being left at 
home. Mrs. Granville expressed herself much 
pleased with Lydia’s conduct, and called for the 
two cradles. The first had curtains of embroid- 
ered muslin, with rose colored ribbons and frin- 
ges, and*the doll was dressed in rose colored 
satin. The curtains and dress of the other were 
of lilac colored satin. 
Mrs. Granville remarking that Lydia’s good 
conduct gave her a right to the first choice, re- 
quested her to take that which pleased her most. 
Lydia wished to transfer the liberty of choice to her 
cousin, who persisted in refusing it; and after this 
generous combat had lasted several minutes, Mrs. 
Belmont told Lydia that she had better make her 
choice. | 
Lydia, supposing that as she preferred the first, | 
herself, her cousin would do so too, chose the | 
second; while Henrietta joyfully took the other, 
and promised that no accident should befal it. 
Every body was surprised at Lydia’s choice, 
and she perceived it, but did not explain. But 
Mrs. Granville, who understood her motives, en- 
quired of Henrietta which of the cradles she 
thought the prettiest, Henrietta replied the one 
she had, and that as she suspected Lydia thought 
so too, she was determined to exchange with her. 
‘* You are both good children,” said Mrs. Gran- 
ville, ‘‘ and I shall leave you to end this generous 
contest between you.” The result was that Lydia 
was obliged to consent to the exchange, and the 
day ended happily to both. [To be continued. | 











From the Temperance Intelligencer. 
A SLEIGH RIDE. 

Sleigh-rides have been long, and far and wide, 
a favorite amusement. But, in by-gone days,they 
have oftener been marked with boisterous, mirth 
along the roads, and with noisy in-door frolics or 
sumptuous suppers, balls and carousals, than with 
solid and rational cheer. 

A striking contrast, a few days since, fell under 
my notice—thrice happy if as a precedent—indi- 
cating a pleasing change. 

Being at M h, I noticed a long proces- 
sion of sleighs passing lively and lightly by; yet 
all was still and decorous, as if to greet and honor 
something sober, yet joyous, in the chapter of oc- 
currences. 

I enquired; it was the young people of M——h, 
with a few from K —t,on a sleigh-ride. They 
had come from atemperance house in K——-——t,, 
seven miles eastward,:and passed quietly, cheer- 
fully-and gaily on, to an inn four miles west, 
where they called aad warmed, and cheered—not 
with ardent or other artificial spirits, alias poisons 
—but with the better cheer of youth and health 
and friendly greetings. 

Rested, and needing no wine or brandy, or any 
kind of artificial stimulants, like consistent friends 
of temperance, they forgot not, nor grudged, nor 
were deterred by false shame, from promptly hand- 
ing the host a liberal compensation for his aceom- 
modations, his rooms, fires and civil usage, and 
returned to the inn at M h Centre. Here 
they held their party, and enjoyed—not the merry. 
making of wine or strong drink——but, the ,cheer 
that civility, good nature and the hey-day of life 
and social intercourse, unpoisoned by the chalice 
of artificial stimulants, are so eminently calculated 
to inspire. On tea and supper being announced, 
they drew round the festive board, not to eat and 























had arrived an@ were seated, they perceived upon 
a-table two little cradles, in which were placed 


drink and rise up to play, mindless of Him from 
whom all bounty comes, as the manner of too 








many is—but having partaken of his furnished 
abundance,.they publicly and formally returned 
thanks to God, ere rising from the table. 

Supper being ended, they resumed their inter- 
change of social intercourse, part of which, of a 
religious bearing, intermixed to give variety, with . 
the singing, tosacred music, of several hymns. 

No spirits, no wines, no fiddling, no capering, 
no mawkish, insipid, sickening plays—but an ex- 
hilirating, enlivening, apparently innocent inter- 
change of friendly feelings constituted, to human 
ken, the felicity of the circle; reminding, not of 
the flow of spirits induced by the flow of liquor, 
but forcibly, of the feast of reason and flow of soul. 
And ere eleven o’¢lock, all had civilly and cheer- 
fully dispersed for their respective homes. 

Throughoyt the evening, the inn where they 
were assembled, though cheerful, was compara- 
tively still. A by-stander, a weary traveller even, 
would not haye been disturbed, but gratified. 

But, comments apart, the simple facts may 
speak, to the reader, a thrilling welcome, a hope 
of better fashions and amusements, from the rising 
generation—as they did to A LOOKER ON, 
h, N. Y. Feb 23, 1835. 
DESCRIPTIVE. 
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Written for the Youth's Guugenten. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—WNo. XIV. 
On tHe Growrnu or Srems. 


My dear Ellen,—The stems of plants are divi- 
ded into two great classes, as it regards their 
growth. Those which grow internally and those 
which grow externally. The seed of the former, 
| during the process of germination, or growth, is 

not divided into two lobes or parts, as is common 
-in the plants of this country; but is converted into 
a thick leaf, yielding nourishment to the young 
plant, until it has acquired sufficient strength to 
derive it from the soil. This leaf is called a 
colyledon, and this class of plants. mono-colyledons 
—mono signifying one. a 

Almost all the trees of tropical climates, are of 
this class: such as the date, the palm, the sugar- 
cane, the cocoa-nut tree, &c. They do not re- 
semble the trees of our own country, their stems 
being cylindrical: that is, as large at the top as at 
the bottom. This is owing to their peculiar way 
of growing, which I will endeavor to describe. 

Plants and trees of this kind, grow as I before 
said, within themselves. First a young shoot rises 
just above the ground, and then stops growing, 
that is, it rises no higher. The next year a new 
shoot rises. within the first, which does not burst 
to make way for the new one,but becomes closer, 
more compact, and of course harder in its texture. 
The following year, a third rises inside the sec- 
ond, which in its turn is forced to yield, pressing 
still harder against the first. . Thus they proceed, 
until the outer coat becomes so hardened that it 
will yield no longer. The first stage of its growth 
is then complete. 

Imagine, dear Ellen, the singular appearance 
of this tree! It has risen but a very few inches 
above the ground, and yet is as large around, as 
it will be when it-has attained an hundred years’ 
growth. And what is to be done now? The sap 
will nourish the plant, and the plant must grow; 
and since the wood will yield no longer, it seems 
that the inside shoot must be checked in its | 
growth, and eventually die. But no! The great 
Creator who caused ‘‘the earth to bring forth 
grass, and the herb yielding-seed, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit,’’ pronounced them all ‘ very 
good.” His wisdom and goodness, are manifest 
in all the universe, but especially in every thing 
containing the principle of life. Accordingly we 
find that when the outer coats yield no longer, 
a fresh shoot rises from the centre, to a height 
abeve the others equal to that which they had 
attained. And now to make it very plain, I will 
say what I think it may resemble. A circular * 
piece of board or plank (a wheel as some of my 
young readers will say) with a small hole bored 
jn the centre, in which a short stick is inserted; 
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(which must be longer than the thickness of the 
plank) now lay the wheel upon the ground, and we 
shall have some ideaof the tree. This centre shoot, 
(the stick) is forced to give way to a second, and 
so they proceed until they become as large in cir- 
cumference as the first growth. The second growth 
is then complete: and thus the tree continues to 
extend itself horizontally for a number of years, 
and then to shoot upward, until it has attained its 
full growth. 

These trees have no real bark. The external 
coats of wood, become so hardened as to render 
any other preservation unnecessary. Nor have 
they in general branches like other trees: although 
there is one species of palm tree,which shoots out 
two or three branches together. Their leaves 
and fruit generally grow from the centre of the 
last shoot, and form a sort of cabbage at the top, 
which if you cut off, the tree perishes. To ascer- 
tain the growth of one of these trees, I suppose 
all that is necessary is to count the stages of 
growth. We will suppose them to be ten;‘ and 
then by sawing off the tree, number the different 
layers of wood, these however are much more 
obscure than in the trees of our country and can- 
not often be numbered, which we will also sup- 
pose to be ten. The age of the tree then, is one 
hundred years. 

And now it is very possible some of my young 
readers wish they could only see some plants of this 
description. Well, I will just ask them to look 
at the lilies, and tulips of the garden, at the corn 
and grasses, of the fields. But, dear Ellen, | 
know that you are ready to say that tulips have 
long stems, thick at the bottom and tapering to- 
ward the flower. Yes, but that is the stalk of the 
flower, not the stem of the plant: that is contained 
in the bulb, which grows internally. Besides the 
general stem of the plant, flowers and leaves, 
have each a separate stem or stalk. That of the 
flower, is called by botanists a pedicel; that of 
leaves, a pelicle. 

But if there is any one, among my readers 
sufficiently interested in this subject to think 
much about it, they may urge that although bulbs 
may grow internally, they never shoot upwards 
and form a second bulb, corresponding with the 
second growth, in those trees, which I have said 
they resembled in kind. 

The reason is, that in this climate, vegetatior 
has not the vigor and the rapidity which it pos- 
sesses in tropical regions. Were our bulbs trans- 
planted to the torrid zone, they would shoot up- 
ward after they had attained their lateral growth, 
and indeed a plant common there called the yacea, 
differs from our lillies only by having a longer 
stem. But I must close by saying that I am your 
friend. A. D. W. 








EDITORIAL. 


Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 3. 


Come here, boys, sit down a minute. Did you ever 
hear of a bird that could not build a nest? There is a 
fable which says, There was a certain bird so unfor- 
tunate as not to know how to build a nest for herself ? 
She often tried, but made very bungling work at it.— 
One day, some other birds, pitying her condition, kind- 
ly offered to teach her. After the materials were col- 
lected, one of them began by saying: ** This is the 
way to begin: you must lay two sticks across, so.”— 
© © yes,” cried the ignorant bird, “IT know that well 
enough.” ‘Very well; next spread a little moss and 
straw mixed together in this way.” ‘1 thought that 
was the next thing to be done”—(and then said to her- 
self, ‘any fool could have told that.’) ‘* After this, 
place some bits of twig around the edge, so.” The 
reply of the ignorant bird signified that she knew this 
as well as the rest. And so they went on in this way 
until half of the nest was completed. At last one of 
the birds said to her companions, ‘I really think we 
are only wasting time here; our friend thinks she un- 
derstands building nests as well or better than we do, 
and our instruction is quite useless.” ‘I think so 





too,” said each of the others, and immediately they all 
took wing and left the haughty bird to herself. 

Now, boys, I beg of you, do not be like that foolish 
bird. Never be ashamed to acknowledge your igno- 
rance. Be willing to be taught by any one. Don’t be 
haughty and self-opinionated. Nobody will think it 
worth his time and pains to instruct such. On the 
other hand, every body takes pleasure in communi- 
cating knowledge to those who are glad to receive it. 

Uncre Isaac. 








MISCELLANY. 
An Infidel staggered by a Child. 
Home, the celebrated infidel philosopher, and au- 
thor of a history of England, was dining at the house 
of an intimate friend. After dinner the ladies with- 
drew, and in the course of conversation’ Hume made 
some assertion which cansed a gentleman present to 
observe to him, ‘ If you can advance such sentiments 
as those, you certainly are what the world gives you 
credit for being, an infidel.” A little girl, whom the 
philosopher had often noticed, and with whom he had 
become a favorite by bringing her little presents of 
toys and sweetmeats, happened to be playing about 
the room unnoticed: she, however, listened to the 
conversation, and, on hearing the above expression, 
left the room, went to her mother, and asked her, 
‘“ Mamma, what is an infilel?”? ‘* An infidel! my 
dear,” replied her mother, “why should you ask 
such a question? An infidel isso awful a character, 
that I scarcely know how to answer you.” ‘ Oh! do 
tell me, Mamma,” returned the child, ‘* I must know 
what an infidel is.” Struck with her eagerness, her 
mother at length replied, ‘* An infidel is one who be- 
lieves that there is no God, no heaven, no hell, no 
hereafter.” Some days afterward, Hume again 
visited the house of his friend. On being introduced 
to the parlor, he found no one there but his favorite 
little girl: he went to her, and attempted to take her 
up in his arms and kiss her, as he had been used to 
do; but the child shrunk with horror from his touch. 
‘¢ My dear,” said he, ‘* what is the matter? do I hurt 
you?” “No,” she replied, ** you do not hurt me, but 
[ cannot kiss you, [I cannot play with you.” ‘ Why 
not, my dear?” ‘* Because you are an infidel. ** An 
infidel! what is that??? ‘* Qne who believes there is 
no God, no heaven, no hell, no hereafter.” ‘* And 
are you not very sorry for me, my dear?” asked the 
astonished philosopher. ‘ Yes, indeed, I am sorry!” 
returned the child, with solemnity, ‘and I pray to 
God for you.” ‘* Do you, indeed? and what do you 
say?” ‘ J say, O Gop, teach this man that thou art!” 
A striking illustration of the words of sacred writ,— 
‘* Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
ordained strength, because of thine enemies, that thou 
mightest still the enemy and the avenger.”—S, Star. 





Encouragement for S. S. Teachers, 


Miss L— was the teacher of a class of young ladies 
in a Sabbath school in B—. At one of the regular 
meetings of her class, she had occasion to speak to 
them upon the subject of prayer, which opportunity 
she improved, by explaining. its nature, and recom- 
mending the daily practice of it, as a duty; endeavor- 
ing to persuade them all to live, from that day, in the 
performance of it. The young ladies were attentive, 
and apparently solemn, with the exception of one, who 
openly ridiculed the idea of prayer. Nothing, how- 
ever, was particularly said to her, at that time, al- 
though her teacher felt increasingly desirous for the 
conversion of her soul, and labored more faithfully for 
that object. Years passed; the relation before exist- 
ing between the teacher and her scholars, had been 
broken by separation, when, one day, Miss L—, who 
was residing in a neighboring city, was both surprised 
and pleased, on receiving a visit from one of her for- 
mer pupils. It was the one, who, upon the occasion 
above referred to, had so strongly opposed her teach- 
er’s instructions. She came to tell Miss L— that she 
fiad, since their separation, sought and obtained an 
interest in Christ; that she had commenced a life of 
prayer, and had devoted her heart unto God; that she 
had repented of her sins, received pardon through an 
atoning Saviour, and that, in so doing, she had ob- 
tained happiness which the world could neither give 
nor take away.—S. S. Treasury. 





The Happy Girl. 


A little girl said to her mother, one evening hefore 
meeting, “ Ma, may I carry in a note to-night?”— 
‘* Why,” says her mother, ** you don’t care much a- 
hout it, do you? Had you not better wait awhile?” 
** No, ma,” said the little girl, “I feel as though I 
could not wait.”” “ Then,” said her mother, “ you 








may write one;”? and she did, and brought it in thay 
night. It was but two or three days after, that this 
little girl came out of her room in the morning, weep- 
ing, when she was asked hy her mother if she was 
sick. She made very little reply at the time; but, af- 
ter the work was done in the morning,.and the mother 
had taken her seat by the fire, the little girl drew her 
chair along side of her mother, and, leaning her head 
in her lap, sweetly said, while tears of joy flowed free- 
ly, ‘Ma, do rejoice with me, for what the Saviour 
has done for my soul!? Said her mother, ‘* My dear, 
«lo you think you have experienced religion? and ifso, 
what makes you think so?” The little gist replied, - 
** Last night, when I was praying, and felt as though 
my heart would break, then these words came into my 
mind, *‘ Daughter, be of good cheer; thy sins are for- 
given thee.’ Then, Ma, my burden left me, and I fee} 
so happy. I love the Saviour now.” The mother 
was melted down. I mention this, among a multitude 
which might be named, as answers to prayer.—#tb. 





Bishop Hutton. 

While Dr. Hutton was Bishop of Dirham, he wag 
once travelling between Wensleydale and Ingleton, 
when he suddenly dismounted, and having delivered 
his horse to the care of one of his servants, he retired 
to a particular spot, at some distance from the high- 
way, where he knelt down and continued for some 
time in prayer. On his return, one of his attendants 
took the liberty of inquiring his reason for this singu- 
lar act; when the bishop informed him that when he 
was a poor boy, he travelled over that cold and bleak 
mountain without shoes or stockings, and that he re- 
membered disturbing a cow on the identical spot 
where he prayed, that he might warm his feet and 
legs on the place where she had lain. His feelings of 


gratitude would not allow him to pass the place with- 


out presenting his thanksgiving to God for the favor he 
had shown him. 


[S. S. Journal. 


A Rebuke for Ministers. 


Little Elizaheth is five years old. She has been well 
taught by her pious mother and exhibits a degree of 
maturity not often seen at her age. Especially she 
thinks much about the salvation of her soul—about 
Christ, and heaven, and hell. A few days ago, Mr. J. 
the good pastor, visited her mother for religious con- 
versation. He conversed long and faithfully with Mrs. 

but said nothing to her little daughter, who sat at 
her feet with an attentive ear during the whole visit: 
no, he did not even look at her.—The good man went 
away, and as soon as he had closed the door, the child 
looked up to her mother with tearful eyes, and said, 
Mother, I guess Mr. J.thinks I have not got any soul. 


[ Cin. Jour. 














POETRY. 








Fiom the London Youth’s Magazine. 

HEAVEN. 
Heaven is the throne of Him 
Whose word created all; 
Round which th’ adoring cherubin 
In holy rapture fall. 
The dwelling of the Great “I am,” 
The God of peace, the Paschal Lamb. 
Heaven! there the just shall meet 
With Jesus for their King; 
Saints bow forever at his feet, 
And lasting honors bring; 
Whilst prayer and incense shall arise 
To Curist, the glorious sacrifice! 
Heaven is a place of rest 
From all the ills of Sife; 
The peace that reigns in every breast 
Excludes the thought of strife. 
The pilgrim there no more shall roam, 
Bat find a solace and a home. 
Heaven is a place of joy, 
Of rapturous delight, 
Where sorrow never can alloy, 
‘Nor darkening shades of night; 
There angels, saints, and seraphs raise 
Before the throne their songs of praise. 
Heaven is the merey-seat, 
Whence Jesus bows his ear, 
While sinners prostrate at his feet, 
Breathe out their sorrows here. 
He hears their cry, inflicts their smart, 
And then binds up the broken 
Heaven is th’ eternal home, 
That mansion in the skies, 
Whither the blood-bought soul shall come, 
“And share the conquerer’s pri 
Through all eternity to swell — 


The praises of lamanuen! A. P. 





